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people steady to their duty by the fear of God, so that orthodoxy
was to him neither more nor less than the ceremonies, divinations,
and superstitions that Numa Pompilius introduced in old Rome
to tame the fierce and too warlike temper of his Romans.

The practical dilemmas that beset the task of govern-
ment in such an age were early brought home to the
Prince in his own principality of Orange. The new
views had long been introduced there from the Calvinist
centres in Dauphiny; and the " Orange nursery " had
been used as a seat of propaganda. Violent contests
had arisen between the two factions. The situation
was one of extraordinary difficulty. The State of
Orange was engulfed in the papal territory of Avignon,
and was close to the dominions of the French King;
from either of them it could be overwhelmed or absorbed.
The Prince was there a petty Catholic sovereign, dread-
ing religious disturbances above everything. From
1551 to 1559 he had been dispossessed of his dominion.
On his restoration he felt himself obliged to forbid
public preaching; for, as early as 1560, he had received
remonstrances from the Pope and from the Regent in
Brussels calling on him to restrain the disorders. He
replies to the Duchess that he has ordered his officers
to permit nothing contrary to "our true and ancient
faith." He writes also to Granvelle to assure him that
he will firmly put down the disorders "so injurious to
entire Christendom; if he must use force, he would
rather resort to the Pope than to the French King."
The orders of the Prince (as he probably foresaw or
desired) remained a dead letter; and the reform went
on. In 1561, he sends fresh remonstrances; but his
principal official in Orange himself joins the Protest-